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HAYING. 

This is by wnany, considered the hardest part of 
vo Jabor required to be performed on a farm, and 
is that in which the younger portion of farmers 
‘elight most to perform. To be well skilled in the 
business, and capable of “leading a gang of hands 
in haying,” is the neplus ultra of the ambition of 
many young men engaged in farming, and it is no 
mean qualification. To get hay and do it ina prop- 
«cand profitable manner, requires more skill and 
calculation, than is, by many, allowed to farmers to 

s$ess. 

iz the time is at hand when this business must 
be commenced, we shall lay down a few practical 
hints, for the benefit of those who have a mind to 
follow them. 

See that you are well supplied with tools and 
have them in good order, beforehand. Where re- 
pairs are necessary have them done, and have an 
extra scythe and a few extra pitchforks, and rake- 
handles, bows and teeth, in such a state of readi- 
-ness, that an accident can be repaired in three min- 
utes. We have known some tons of hay to-get wet 
andvery much injured, in aonsequence of negli- 
gence to those apparently trifling particulars. The 
most careful hand in the hurry of loading, may 
break a handle, and then if you have none ready to 
replace it, the first step is to send tothe neighbors 
to borrow one, and if 1t sohappens that they are 
using theirs, a delay of two or three hours is the 
consequence, and night overtakes you with two or 
three loads of hay in the field—next day comes a 
rain, and then, to say nothing of the damage to the 
hay, you have to spend a dollaror two in time to 
open and spread it, and get it fit to go in, and all 
for want of having a handle ready to put to your 
pitchfork, which might have been made some rainy 
day before haying. 

In olden times, it was thought that haying could 
not be performed without rum. Although a, man 
dank at no other time, yet he must have his drams 
in haying. But the progress of light and intelli- 
gence, has satisfactorily proved that a greater ab- 
surdity never existed, than the supposition that ar- 
cent spirits of any kind, strengthens a man to labor. 
lts place, has therefore, been supplied, even in the 
tnowing field by cider, beer, cold coffee, milk, sweet- 
ened water, &c., all of which'we regard as minor 
evils’ There is no beverage so healthful and deli- 
cious, to a man truly thirsty, as pure spring water. 
But, it will be said, that if a man drinks as much 
cold water as he wants, it will weaken him so much 
that he cannot perform his labor. The same cau- 
tion should be exercised in relation to drinking, 
that 13 in eating. There is no necessity fora man 
either to eat or drink, so much that he cannot work. 
A practical and observing farmer, once told us, 
that however warm the weather or arduous the Ja- 
bor he was performing, he never drank before noon, 
and another one told us that however thirsty he 
inight be, he never drank more than half a tumbler 
full at one time, By practicing on the precepts of 
both these gentlemen, beneficial results will be 
Cdjoyed. If you become very thirsty in the fore- 





noon, take only water enough to wet the mouth and , 
throat, and in the afternoon drink no more than half 
a tumbler full at one time, and drink as seldom as 
you can, and you will find yonrstrength and vigor, 
very much accelerated. 


Making and Repairiag Roads. 

We consider our whole system of road making, 
defective, and in many cases but \ittle better than 
useless. The fault does not lay with surveyors or 
with towns, but the system itself needs regenera- 
ting. There has been money enough raised, with- 
in the last twenty years, to make every rod of road 
now laid out, a beautiful turnpike ; and how do we 
now find many of them ? full of ruts, rocks and 
holes, hardly safe to drive a carriage over taster 
than a walk, and we can hardly expect any thing 
better than this, until there is a change in our pres- 
ent system of road making. If, however, surveyors 
would be a little more particular to round the mid- 
dle of the road, and plough down well at the sides 
of the travelled path, and scrape a quantity of pan 
and gravel, to cover the soil first scraped into the 
middle of the road, they will find their work to be 
much more durable and permanent, than itis gen- 
erally. Care should be taken to drain the water 
from the gutters at the sides of the road. 


The Editor of ‘the Bangor Mechanic & Farmer, 





ice cream” and the many luxuries of that city, as 
though all other places were destitute of similar 
good things. But we can tell our friend, that the 
whole county of Penobscot, does not furnish so 
good soda & sarsaparilla, as is served by F’. Scam- 
mon of this town, at his druggist and apothecary 
store, which is kept in a style a little superior to 
any thing they can do down east. If he will call 
in some warm day, he shall have actual demonstra- 
tion at our expense. 





Wueat.—A gentleman from the east part of Ox- 
ford County, informs us that wheat in that vicinity, 
is very much injured by a maggot in the root. He 
thinks the crops will be materially injured in his 
neighborhood. 





brags a good deal about “ the rich aud refreshing, |; 





minish the value of the potash with which they are 
combined. No doubt can longer exist that frauds 
of this kind have long been practiced, and that the 
complaints made by purchasers, are justly founded. 
Hereafter, inspectors and purchasers, should be on 
their guard. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
ON THE RELATIVE WEIGHT OF 
CREAM AND MILK. 
Demonstrable Facts one thing and Theory 
Another. 

Mr. Eprror :—In the 19th number of the cur- 
rent volume of the Farmer, (June 19th,) I noticed 
a piece on Butter Making, wherein many valuable 
ideas, to a young dairy woman, are brought to view. 
But the writer will observe that he makes one as- 


sertion which I hardly believe, viz, that Cream is 


lighter than Milk.” 

I know cream rises on the top of Milk ; so does 
Tallow rise on water: but this does not prove that 
its gravity is not as much. I might name the cause 
of both, but I now only mean to doubt the fact he 
names, and shall until he by a nice pair ot balances 
proves it true, and that my scales are incorrect. 

I hope to hear from him through the Farmer as 
to the fact, if it is one, and if not, let him allow it. 

TRUTH. 


We readily agree with our correspondent that 
“demonstrable facts are one thing and theory a- 
nother,” and in order to enable us to comply with 
certainty with his wishes, we sat a quantity of milk 
twenty-four hours and took the cream from it as 
carefully as possible, and then took the cream and 
a portion of the same milk to a balance which is 
said to be accurate to the 100 part. of a grain, and 
by weighing each fownd that a vial which will con- 
tain 1000 grains of water, when filled with milk 
weighed 1035 grains, and when filled with cream 
weighed 992 grains—making the cream 43 grains 
lighter than the milk. The weighing was perform- 
ed by a practical chemist who is in the habit of 
weighing accurately, so that we think it was not 
possible for any mistake to occur. Will “ Truth” 
have the magnanimity to do what he requested of 
us ? 





We have received intelligence from gentlemen 
|in Somerset, Penobscot, and the upper part of Ken- 
| nebec Counties, which says, that no trouble of this 
| kind exists among the farmers in those sections ; 
but on the contrary, the wheat, as well as all other 
crops, looked more promising than usual. 





Fraud in the Manufacture of Potash. 

There has for a long time been complaint that 
the potash inspected in this State, is of very inferi- 
or quality when compared with that inspected in 
other places, and the credit of our inspection has 
been getting low in the market abroad. The in- 
spector in this town determined to probe this mat- 
ter to the bottom and find out whether the com- 
plaints were, or not, justly founded. He therefore 
took some specimens of potash brought for inspec- 
tion, which, from appearance, would readily been 
passed for first sort, to Mr. Franklin Scammon, 
Chemist, to have them tested, and by a careful a- 
nalysis found them to be composed of fifty per cent. 
or one half pure potash, and the other half lime, 
salt and other ingredients, which serve-only to di- 














ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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THE GRAIN WORM, &c. 
CONTINUED. 

Mr. Hotmes :—E. G. B. says truly, “ facts are 
stubborn things,” but this does not prove that facts 
may not be mistaken or misunderstood. I have 
already given some reasons, which appear conclu- 
| sive to me, to show that those who have noticed 
| what they believed to be the wheat fly, have not 
| identified it ; or else that the same kind of fly has 
a different taste, habit, or capacity of resisting the 
effects of lime, under different circumstances of 
time, place, or situation. I might here produce, in 
addition to Mr. Chase, other witnesses who testify 
to the fact, that the flies they observed were seen 
on the heads coated with lime as thick as those 
that had no lime about them; but I am apprehen- 
sive that those who will not believe him, would not 
believe “ though one arose from the dead.” 

E. G. B. admits that lime and ashes were used 
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unsuccessfully in Peru and other places, and assigns ‘by the description ; and the *rhole process des- 
the reason with just as much gravity as though ‘he | cvibed that there may be no mistake about it. 

was intimately acquainted with the whole process, , I might very pertinently 1nake many more re- 
I will now for the information of new subscribers, | marks on some points of E. G. B.'s communication, 
of which it appears there is a goodly number, | but as I am in hopes, shovald life and health be 
‘ quote the extracts from the “Yankee Farmer,” | spared me, to examine the “Jittle rascals” with | 
found in the Maine Farmer, pages 226 and 227, more care than I have hit-herto done; and shall | 
which relates to the time and manner of applying ; dismiss the subject for the present, hoping that who- 
lime and ashes. It reads thus, “The proper time ever has swallowed the broad axe will be able to 
{or sowing on the lime and ashes is when the wheat ai est it bg any serious injury. J.H.J. | 
begins to flower ; but it should be watched every | eru, ay, : 

evening, and if any flies make their appearance as | BUC AWHEAT. | 
soon as the wheat begins to head, then sow on lime,' Mx. Houmes :—M.uuch has been said end writ-| 


and it may be necessary to apply it again in full ¢en on the subject of the “Wheat Question,” and 


bloom, in order that all the heads may receive @ on the raising of br ead-stuffs m the State of Maine. | 
portion of lime, and that in season.” E&. G. B. |The raising of wh eat has lately much engaged the | 
speaking of one piece of his wheat, says, * Before | attention of onr agriculturists. Our Legislature 
many of the heads had broken through their case- | has offered bounties on wheat and corn with a view, 
ments, I found the insects thick and busy about no doubt, of averting the necessity of ‘going to 
them. I applied the lime and ashes thoroughly ;; New-York to rail,’ 
and after it was handsomely headed out, I went ‘To encoure ge the raising of wheat in our State 
over it again; at that time I considered the appli- ‘by all suitab) e means, is good policy ; but is it the 
cation just in the nick of time.” Here, reader, you part of wisd om to rely wholly on wheat crops to 
have the whole story with regard to this important | supply the wants of our people? Wheat in some 
moment, the “nick of time.” The only difference | instances is found to be an uncertain ergp, and for 
between the statement of the Editor of the Yan- ‘that, as well as some other reasons, I think the 
kee Farmer and that of E.G. B., in regard to this /other kinds of grain should be cultivated more | 
critical period, is this, ene uses the term “ begins fo | largely. The farmer who cultivates a number of 
flower,” and the-other “sully headed out,” as the kinds of grain will, at least in bad seasons for 
particular time when the use of lime and ashes will | wheat, realize a greater profit than those whe con- 
prove effectual.. The-previous application seems | fine themselves wholly or principally to the wheat 
to be merely as a precautionary measure, intended culture. Some regard, however, should be had to 
for certainty of being in season in coating the | the nature of the soil: lands well adapted to the 
earliest heads ; and the repetition for certainty of | culture of wheat should not often be put to other 
coating the later ones. But as E.G. B refers to| kinds of grain of inferior value. 
the statement inthe Yankee Farmer particularty,| As it is undoubtedly for the interest of the far- 
and as wheat begins to blossom about this time, | mer and of the State also, that a number of kinds 
[ have believed’ the expression te be synonymous. | of grain be cultivated—at this time I will speak in 
Both refer to the use of lime and ashes, but nei- | praise of Buckwheat. 
ther say whether mixed or separately, nor amI| Our farmers in this State have paid but little at- 
aware that either. of them believed it made any tention to the culture of Buckwheat, but I appre- 
difference. | hend the culture ef this kind of grain may be very 
We will now refer again:to profitable. Every farmer finds it necessary to con- 





Mr. Chase’s testimo- 


‘any soil that is well cultivated, 


| lected in Maine, as they well know 





wheat may be raised to great advantage a 
tive crop. othe 

I am not able to say what kind 
grain the best ; but the largest erops | have 


seen grew on a soil somewhat inelining " 


Perhaps a profitable crop may be raised oy ? 


of soi} Suite 


Buckwheat, if I mistake 
cultivated in New-York ; ray? pe lag 
New- Yorkers “laugh in their sleeves” when 
hear it said that the culture of Buckwhea: ,,. 
Easters,’ by raising this kind of care a 
sede the necessity of buying their flou:. , . 
present very sanguine that Buckwheat Meine 
source of wealth to our agriculturi 1 
that the prejudices of farmers will 80 far al 
that buckwheat may have a fair trial jn Tay | 

Some farmers when trying an experiment 
some new kind of crop, if unsuccessful, wij 
iwnake another effort,—when perhaps the failure 
be owing to unskilful culture. I hope ego! 
may demonstrate whether Buckwheat js 
profitable branch of husbandry in our 

Rumford, May, 1838. » 

P. S. Buckwheat should be Succeeded either 
by grass or hoed crops, as the seeds that {,|! While 
harvesting, after lying through the winter, will yes. 
etate and become troublesome and injurious 
some crops. ‘Thorough hoeing, or thoroughly seo 
ing with grass seed (which, by the Way, are tny 
indications cf a good framer,) will undoubtedy 
subdue this plant. The straw of this grain yij 
not make good fodder, but will make excelley 
manure. 


vi 
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On the Use and Value of Toads, 

1 am acquainted with an observing farmer, vio 
says if he finds Toads plenty in his oorn field, \e 
never has his corn much injured with the cut worg, 
so called. He told me that it was well worth while 
to bring one from a distance to place in a cabbage 
yard. T'oads and those worms that eat off the eab- 


ny. He says, “I have also found as bright and. 
healthy grubs in heads that were caated with lime 
when they began to blossom, and. remained coated 
until the grain was hardened.” Nir.. Chase, it ap- 
pears, used only lime, If it is necessary to mix 
them, the experiment is not complete ; but if not, I 
see no reason to doubt it. 

I will now invite the, attention. of the reader to| 
my communication containing the offensive sen- 





sume large quantities of produce in fattening his 
pork ; and besides apples, roots, &e. much bread- 
stuff is annually used for this purpose. Now let a 
fair trial be made as to the value ef Buckwheat in 
the making of pork. If corn and other kinds of 
grain may be saved by substituting Buckwheat, it 


| will certainiy tend to lessen the necessity of im- 


porting bread-stuffs. 
Agricultural writers have recommended Buck- 


tence, so often referred to by E.G. B. It is onthe wheat as an excellent article for fattening swine. 
269th page of the 5th volume of the Maine Far-| Some writers have, however, hinted that hogs feed- 
mer, and is contained in a private letter toS. Wood, ing upon this kind of grain are liable to scabby 


bage plants at the surface of the ground inte 
night, are ever awake in the mght seeking for foc, 
or prowling for prey ; that the toad’s. smell was » 
acute as to find and destroy the worms on ther 
approach to the top of the ground,—and thus 
toad or two would.rid.a cabbage yard of such ver 
min, or insects... 

Now if this is so, it ought to be. known;—aul 
may not farmers and gaxdeners be benefitted \y 
this hint ? 

have often. thought of what I heard one 0- 
serve, viz., “that a litlle thing was: bigger then « 





Esq. of Winthrop, dated Sept, 9, 1837, and by him 
forwarded for publication in the Farmer. I had 
received a letter from him, dated Aug. 12th, 1837, 


meking inquiries of me respecting the Grain Worm. | 


After making diligent inquiries, and of Mr. Chase, 
among numerous others, 1 came to the conclusion 
of whieh he so bitterly complains. 

I believe 1 was wrong in stating it to-be nothing 
but vanity and obstamacy in any one to speak with- 
much confidence of any remedy for the attacks: of 
the wheat fty ; for 1 am sens‘b!e it is often the case 
that people make conclusions as they sometimes 
settle old accounts—they jump at a result. I will 


cruptions—but after all itmay be false theory. A 
‘farmer who places implicit reliance on every asser- 
| tion he meets with in agricultural. books,, will cer- 
tainly be often imposed on. Agriculture is an ex- 
perimental science,—theories should be thorough- 
ly tested, and when found to be false, they should 
be exploded. Perhaps the scabby eruptions were 
produced.by causes other than that of feeding with. 
Buckwheat, 

Some farmers in this town who-have floured this. 
kind of grain, positively assert that: bread made of 
it is not inferior to that made of prime wheat flour ; 
and some who have used Buckwheat for bread 





therefore withdraw that expression, and leave it en- 
tirely with the readers of the Farmer to eall it 
what they please. But I sincerely bepe that E. G, | 
B.s communication and mine will produce one 
good result, which is this,—that those who try ex- 
periments will serutinize move strictly,” so that if 
possible we may not only find a remedy againt the 


think it is worth as much, per bushel, as the bestof 
Rye. It is, I think,a very certain crop,—will yield 
well on ground moderately rich, and probably: does 
not exhaust the soil so much as many other kinds 
of grain. I have heard it said that between fifty 


and sixty bushels have been raised t» the acre; and 
probably on ground well cultivated and manured, 





attacks of some enemies but that the enemy may be 
so aceprately described that any one may know it 


seventy or eighty bushels may be raised on a sin- 
‘gle acre, Dr. Dean says that on light lands Buck- 


large one ;” meaning that was often more use) 
Toads are plenty this year, but have not bees 
for the two or thiee last years.. OBSERY0. 





CURE FOR SICK CALVES. 

Mr.. Houmes :—A. neighbor of mine, wlio’ bi 
some superb cows. for stock, caleulated on rising 
some excellent. calves from them, the present spurt 
A day. or two after the first calf was dropped; i 
was taken with the scours, so called—or vanatial 
looseness of the bowels, One and another 
scribed, and several medicines: were g've® to no 
effect. When four cays old,.the ealf died. — 
The next calf which came, was taken 19 * 
same way, ‘and the owner gave: it oper 
compound, and it cured it—vis: A pit aa 
boiled, a common table spoonful of black pepe 
well pulverised, and a gill of brandy,—sdmins” 
ed three or four times, at intervals of three hour 
or more, He has since had another calf = o 
about the same age, and in the same manner, 





this remedy was'given, which cured it Why 
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es 7 was sure With his calves. 
” sane medicine may Cure pigs and other | 
 vnimals in similar disoraers, T have sup-| 
| might be useful to publish it You will =) 
ou please. ne 7 = 
indhrop, May 16, 189°. 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
ne remark is often made in the southern jour; 
at the north is half a century in advance o 
seal ‘cultural and rural improvement. I ,om 
' - We observation we have been able to make, 
sre inclined to think there is some truth in the 
. though there certainly are in the south 
, individual and highly homorable exc.eptions. 
“oxhausting system of continual cropping, has 
wo long persisted in at the south,* that per- 
ipillions ef act 
to be threwa into commons—and turned over 
re to renovate their fertility, by a slow growth 
jars, pines and chinqueptns. VVe confess that 
op districts of the north our condition is but 
better; but in general we have long since 
nepced a better system, which is now going 
ith spirit. By clovee and plaster, a 
root culture, draiaing, increase of farm stoc 
economy in saving and applying manures, we 
renovated much of our once exhausted, and 
d mach of our waste lands, and rendered 
» highly productive and profitable. Yet at the 
» the work of improvement is but begun. 
ere has, besides, been less attention paid to 
omforts and embellishments of nome in the 
p than inthe north. The buildings, particu- 
those denominated out-buildings, court-yards 
gardens, receive less attention at the south 
they deat the worth, A traveller, in descri- 
this comtrast to us, remarked, that in one case 
pwner seemed to be aT HOomME—in the other, 
st HoNE—that one, like the bee, appeared to 
uthermg the sweets of life from a diversity of 
and interesting objects, as it were in detail, 
the other was looking for enjoyment princi- 
mm the products of his broad-spread fields, and 
elesale, 
here is evidently, however, a difference, in fa- 
the north, in the manner of managing farm 
s, principally, we believe, growing out of ed- 
ion and habit. If there is not more science, 
e is at least more practical knowledge in _hus- 
iry at the north than atthe south ; and these 
both essential to an improved state of husban- 
Poor Richard says, 


“He that hy the plough would thrive, 
“Himself must either hold or drive.” 


he northern farmer generally does one or both, 
rr from choice or necessity. He is the mana- 
if not the laborer. It is too often the case in 
south, we fear, that the planter neither holds nor 
#. Henee the mismanagement of his land and 
leterioration of his soil. Where labor is held 
P inenial, the principles upon which it ought to 
onducted are often overlooked. A knowledge 
ese principles, acqnired in youth, with the su- 
sion of their application in practice, would | 
impart a relish for rural pursuits, increase their 
and greatly improve the general appearance 
* country. The sentiment of Washington, 
there is no pursuit, in which more real and 
rant service can be rendered to any country, 
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of his country should be a. sufficient stimulus 


» fenerous minded and chiv 


of the alrous young gea- 


~ south, to imitate his illustrious exam- 
de ee the principles of the parentart, and 
nd so much of its practical routine, as 


A letter 


' _ Va. says—* Ul our cleared lands are 


+" rm two equal fields, one of which is plant- 
tely 40 corn, and the other sown with oats al- 
on, VCtY Year, except some manured” lots, 
"© appropriated to sweet potatoes, on which 
ers 1s put which can be had from the 
me = and slovenly husbandry. 1 presume 
crop of maize is from six to seven bush- 
Acre, and from five to seven bushels of 


lt is no wonder, th 
at under such a system 
ming; lands should soon be worn out. 


















bility, their rational enjo 


f acres have become so impoverish- | ; . 
| yet so industrious—so patient and persevering in 
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4 all be thus affeeted, he knows not; to beable to direct its labors with skill and profit.; husbandry in his vic 


We recommend this ¢ not as a source 
of profit, but of hi 


sub? tantial contat An ek alg ae practical 
an¢. theoretical school of agriculture, at the north, 
would enable the of the south to 
hirer, A ae estates far ae bs are now 
‘.nanaged, without abstracting from their respecta- 
or their usefulness 

we hope yet to see m 
us, and to see their 


to society. Such schoo 
successful operation 


among 
fe blessings, agricultural, moral and political, diffused | 


into every portion of the Union, in despite of the 

'fatuitous policy, which seems yct to’ prevailin re- 

ye wg matter, in our halls of legislation.— 
vator. 


THe Farmer.—It does one’s heart good to see | 


& merry, round-faced farmer so independent, and 
yet so free from vanity and pride. So rich and 


his calling, and yet so kind, social and obhging. 
There are a thousand traits which light up bh 
noble character. He is hospitable—eat and drink 
| with him, and he wont seta mark on yop and 
sweat it out of you with adouble compound inter- 
est, as some I have known will—you are welcome. 
He will do you a kindness without expecting a re- 
turn by way of compensation—it is not so with 
every body Heis generally more honest and 
sincere—less disposed to deal in low underhand 
cunning, than many I could name. He gives to 
society its best support—is the firm pillar that sup- 
ports the edifice of government—he is lord of na- 
ture. Look at him in his homespun and gray 
black—gentlemen, laugh at him if you will—but, 
believe me, he can laugh back if he pleases. 


| 





Locusts.—These insects, which have not made 
their appearrnce in large force, since (we think) 
the year 1821, are now coming up ext of the 
ground in this section, in vast numbers. The sur- 
face of the earth in some places is perfectly rid- 
dled by the bole through whiel: they have emer- 
ged, and the plants, shruhs, trees and fences seem 
alive with them. We remember, in the year be- 
fore mentioned, hearing the death of many per- 
sons attributed to the eating of mulberries and 
other fruit, in which these insects were supposed 
to have deposited their eggs. Whether such was 
truly the fact or whethera like danger is at hand 
this year, we cannot pretend to say ; but we hope 
some naturalist, familiar with their habitudes, will 
suggest a remedy against their ravages and the 
evil (if it exists) alluded to——Franklin Farmer. 








Tue Grain Crop.—We are gratified in the 
news from the south and the west, that winter grain 
bang was promises a good crop, where it is not like- 

y to be visited by the grain worm ; but this insect 
enemy may be expected to reach Westchester on 


ing summer. And it isno less gratifying to learn, 
by a gentleman from the northern part of Vermont, 
where the worm seems first to have made its ap- 
pearance on our continent, some eight or ten years 
ago, that this scourge isno longer seen in those 
parts. We hope that in neither case will our in- 
formation prove illusory. 





“ Haur Farmenrs.”—There is truth in the re- 


the south, and the valley of Genesee west, the com- | 





not owing, he says, 
to the infertility of the soil, which is good, but to 
| the lumbering Qusiiiend! which, while it enriches a 
few, so impoverishes the many “ half farmers,” that 
they are barely able, with the greatest exertions, to 
_* make both ends meet.” _Wedo not know how 
‘the evil is to be remedied, unless these “ half far- 
}mers” will quit the water, take the Cultivator, and 
| study and follow its maxims, which will not fail to 
‘make them 


| “ Healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


as poor Richard says. Then may our correspon- 
dent see his hopes realized.—Cultivator. 





Printrers.—The following anecdote was relat- 
ed by a veteran printer, Benjamin Russel of Bos- 
ton, at a meeting of the Mechanics Apprentices’ 
Library Association, as reported in the Boston 
Mercantile Journal. 

In 1775, (said he) I was driven from Boston, by 
the revolutionary warto Worcester I there went 
into the prining office of Isainh Thomas—l1 recol- 
lect one day that Benjamin Franklin came into 
our office. That distinguished man could pass a 
tavern or a house of amusement without going in, 
but it was hard to pass a printing office and not 
make a short visit. So he came into our office. 
Presidently he ealled a}l the boys around him and 
talked to us, He said he was to have been 
a printer. It was more honor than to be a states- 
man or an ambassador, or a ruler of men. Why, 
because printing was souseful an art. Ani, sard 
he, whatever is useful is honorable. 1, (continued 
Mr. Russell,) was the youngest bey in the office, 
so he noticed me particularly, and the following 
dialogue ensused between us. “ What is your 
name?” Benjamin.” That’s my name. Where 
were you born ? “In Boston.” That’s where I 
was born. Whom did you go to school to ? ** ‘To 
Mr. .” So did I once.” 

After this colloquy the Doctor again address- 
ed the boys. And afier this, I loved my trade 
more. I respected myself. I felt that | was do- 
ing good.” a 


The folowing is a paragraph in a leaf from the 
Note Book of theeditor of that excellent Maga- 
zine, the Knickerbocker, May number :— 





“A CerestiaL Reverte.—There comes to the 
thoughtful and contemplative man, a peculiar sense 
of serene majesty, when twilight falls upon the 
earth in sprieg tine. The heart is then a devout 
worshipper in the great cathedral of nature, Low 
deep-toned harmonious seem to vibrate in the still 
and solemn air; and faint mellow beams fading 
every moment, steal from the stained windows of 
the west, as one by one the evening lights ‘ go up- 
on their watch.’ But when twilight deepens into 
night, the wide o’erchanging firmament—that ‘ ma- 
jestical roof, fretted with golden fires’—in its 
bright and countless hosts of worlds overwhelms 
the wrapt gazer, with awe, at the power and maj- 
esty of the Great Architect. ‘ Are those bright 
orbs,’ he exclaims, ‘ inhabitable worlds, like this of 
}ours??—Lo! even while we gaze, one falls far 
‘down the deep blue vault, and vanishes away. 
| Was a world in the inscrutable providence of the 
| Supreme, then blotted from being? Is our uni- 
_ verse but as a star, to the dwellers of those suspen- 
| ded spheres, and will it be seen ages hence, from 





by improving its agriculture,” backed, as it was 
‘efforts to improve his own and the agricul- | 


just received, and now before us, da-_ 


mark, that lumbermen and fishermen make poor | yon far-gleaming orbs, suddenly to fall and fade, 
farmers. ‘These employments take men from home | like a transient meteor in the sky? He alone 
when they are most wanted on their farms ; farm- | knoweth who spreadeth the heavens like a cur- 
ing becomes with them a secondary business ; and | tain, and hangeth the earth upon nothing! Faint 
besides, their constitutions become impaired, and | glimpses are indeed afforded to the searcher after 
their habits unsettled, by these employments. Far- | the unseen—dim perceptions of N ature’s sublime 
ming will not thrive generally in any district where | mysteries. We wonder and admire, when, ata 
fish or lumber constitute staples of trade. And we moment for years foretolc, one celestial system 
have fancied, and it may have been nothing but clips with its mighty shadow a fellow system, as 
fancy that in passing out of New York, where the | far in space they sweep their awful eycles. We 
farmers are ginertiiy all farmer into New England, | marvel when commissioned by the All-powerful, 
that there was a marked falling off inthe manage- | 8 W40 and misty orb, predicted for a century, 
ment of farms—which we ascribed to the prone- ‘ Streams its horrid hair’ upon the midnight sky. 
ness of our Yankee brethren to be jacks at all | But of even those phenomena, how limited is our 
trades,” which, as the adage teaches, renders them knowledge! ‘Our best philosophical system 1s 
“good af none.” ‘The truth is, there is hardly a | ®0n¢ other than a dream-theorem ; 4 net-quotient, 
business in life upon which a man’s whole time, tal- | confidently given out, where divisor and dividend 
ent and capital becomes £0 progressively produc- are both ypknown.” 

tive as that of farming—nor in which at least the 
two first are so essential to eminent profit and suc- 
NY 





| 





' 
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An article in an English paper, from the pen of 


A correspondent, who dates at Susquehanna | Rev Dr. Cartwright, states that he has been very 
complains bitterly of the wretched state of syccessful in treating the putrid fever with yeast. 
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Selectmen to mark at every ang 
the letter R. 

|. If the Selectmen of any town neglect to cause 
said posts to be set up orto mark said angle on 
such ledge, tor the period of twelve months afore- 
said they shall forfeit five dollars; and for each 
| month thereafter which they so neglect shall for- 
. ; ula-  feit one dollar, said forfeitures to be sued for and 
tiongas are assessed in any public tax, to provide, recovered in an action of debt by any person who 
ereetand keep in repair such guide posts uponall may sue for the same: one haif thereof to his 
public roads, at such places, and in such manner, own use aud the residue to the use of the town ia 
as is hereafter in this Act provided. | which said highway is located. 

The Selectmen of the several towns, andthe — [f any person shall throw down, remove or de- 
Assessors of all plantations, assessed in any pub- face said posts, or shall erase or deface the angu- 
lic tax, in this State,be and they hereby are author- Jar marks aforesaid, or aid and assist in so doing, 
ized and required from.time to time to fix and de- | the person or porsons so offending shall be liable 
termine upon such places at the corners and angles jo aii the penalties provided by law for injuries 
of all roads in the several. towns and plantations done to mile stones to be prosecuted for and re- 
aforesaid, at whieh the said guide posts shall be covered in the same manner and to the same uses. 
erected and kept, ‘as in their judgment shall 


le on said ledge, | 


LEGAL. 


SEAVEY. 














BY. MARCIAN 
GUIDE POSTS. | 

Itshall be the duty of the inhabitants of the 
several towns in this:State, and also. such plauta- 








| 


found necessary and convenient, and shall cause | 


a fair record thereof to be entered and kept among 
the records of the said towns or plantations. 

The guide posts to be erected and kept in pur- 
suance of this Aet, shall be constructed jn manner 
following, that is to say ; there shall be erected at 
the several corners or angles of the roads afore- 


Superior Court, New York, June 16, 1838. 
















case. The woman no : 

She obtained the goods: inten Mire 

with him, and unless there was ..n° ® | 

that they were married, the def sullen, 

able tm . If, therefo 

that the defendant ha 

Tyler at Boston, he was pried mried ty 

Verdict for the defendant, alo Cg 


efendan: 
re, the Tity wee 








Education. 








For the Maine 
Review, of the Report of th a. ‘ 
tee of the town of Winthrop, ™ 


BY A TEACHER.—(Continued 
At the commencement of their Report, the 
mittee say: “ The schools in town the pat 


have (?) exhibited &c.—and in Another part of 





Juper Taumapae, presid.ng. 

William Philips vs. Peter F. Bradlee, and Susan, 
his wife. 

This was an action to recover the amount of a 


they are spoken of as “ having closed” &. , 
ing that when the Report was made, the 
therein referred to, were not in operation— 
giving an account of those in Districts No i 










bill of goods sold to Susan Huyler, previously to _verbs in the present tense, are used ( 28 well ass 


said, at such places as shall be ordered by the Se- her alleged marriage with the defendant. It ap- 
lectmen of towns, or Assessors of the plantations peared that Susan Huyler formerly kept a millin- 
aforesaid, a sabstantial post of not less than eight | er’s store at the corner of William and Fulton 
feet in height, upon the upper end of which: shal) | streets, and while doing business hére on her own 
be placed a board or boards, upon each of which | account, obtained goods on credit, from the plain- 


board shall be plainly and legibly painted the next | tiff to the amount of about $300, which remained precipitate (?) &c.—* The answers &¢. were 
| &e. 
Inthe month of January last the defendant | 


town, with such other noted town and place, as, Unpaid. 
may be judged most expedient for the direction of | 
travellers, to whiclveach of the roads may lead, | brought Susan Huyler to a respectable boarding 
together with the distance or number of miles to | house in this city, and introduced her as his wife, | 


the same ; and also the figure of a hand with the | and they lived there as man and wife for nearly | 


fore finger thereof poiating towards the town or | three months. During which period Susan Huy- 
place to which the said roads may lead: Pro-| ler made an affidavit before a commissioner, in re- 
vided Nevertheless, That the inhabitants of the | lation to business of the defendant’s, and when 
several towns and plantations aforesaid, duly qual- | making this affidavit, she stated in the defendant’s | 
ified to vote in'town or plantation affairs, may, if, presence that she was his wife, whieh he did not 
they judge fit, annually agree upon some suitable | contradict. | 
substitute in the room of said guide posts, and ap-| This was the case for the plaintiff. 


f 

















‘of the past,) as though they were in actu! 
iv . i 
tion at the time ; and we have the phrases « 


tsaclass of scholars in this gciool” be! 
| spelling t very good—* The pronunciatvg j 


“31 scholars were present” &&, «9 
schools wasin a very good condition and gare 
ise” &c—* The reading in this school is reap: 
ble and compares we)l with that of other st 
'&c. [For directions in relation to the prope 
of the tenses of the verbs, see “ Murray's (y 
mar simplified by Fisk, or Murray’s Gramoar 
out the simplification.”] 

The Committee in a number of instances 
improperly the preposition of, after deficiest,{ 


point any proper person or persons lo superintend 
the erecting the same. 






The defence set up was, that although the de-| « : 3 Sant int 
fendant bad lived with Susan Huyler as his wife, |, eaoenevetnan Piette cada 


It the inhabitants of any of the towns or planta- She was nevertheless not such, as he had a wife. 
ticns aforesaid shall neglect or refuse to erect and | and children in Boston, and that he never had 
maintain said guide posts in such places and in| been married to Susan Huyler—which was pro- | 
such manner as is herein provided, the said inhab- , ved. 
itants shall forfeit and pay, to the use of the State, The Court charged the Jury. That in making, 
five dollars for every month which they shall so up their minds on the case before them they must, 
neglect or refuse: And if the Selectmen of the | not take into consideration the immorality of the | 
several towns or Assessors of the several planta- defendant, although he had by his misconduct | 
tions aforsaid, shall neglect or refuse to fix and de- committed so gross an outrage against every mor- | 
tcrmine upon any place in the townsand planta- al feeling and sense of decency, the right of the | 
tions aforesaid, at which the said guide posts shall | party to-recover cannot be regulated by the defen- 
be erected and kept, by the time in this Act set | dant’s immorality. Foe that, he must answer be-| 
and limited, the said Seclectmen or Asscssors shall | fore another tribunal; but here he can only be trea- 
forfiet and pay,to the use of-the State, five dol- | ted according to law, 
lurs for every month which they shall so neglect; Here was an attempt to enforce a contract and if) 
or refuse: said penalties and forfeitures, to be re- | it came within the principles of law, then let the | 
covered by indietment of the Grand Jury in the | verdict be for the plaintiff; if not, it must be for | 
county where the offence may be committed. _| the defendant. | 


If any person shall injure, mar or defaceany The mere fact of the defendant’s having lived | 
guide post, or its substitue agreed upon. as afore- 


with the woman is not sufficient to saddle him | 
said, or board which shall be set up, as isin this with herdebts. The law is, that when a single | 
Act provided, aud be conyieted thereof before woman contracts debts and marries before she pays | 
any Justice of the Peace, within this State, such | them, her husband is obliged to pay those debis, | 
person, so convicted, shall forfeita sum not more | He takes ber for better or worse ; and his property | 
than six dollars nor less that two dollars ; one, is liable for them, and so also would, his person | 
half to the complainant, and the other half to | bave been, before imprisonment for debt was abol- 
the use of the town or plantation in which such | ished. 
guide posts or its substitute, so, injured, mared or | This principle is well settled, and the only ques- 
defaced was set up, and shall pay all costs of the | tion to be determined is, whether the parties were 
prosecution. ‘really married. The evidence of the plaintiff, on 
Whenever any public highway is located in any | this point is ail that is necessary, and would be 
town by order of the Court of Sessions. it is the , quite sufficient if no evidence had been offered by 
duty of the persons locating the same to place the defendant to-cast doubts upon it, But the de-. 
temporary monuments at every angle, on one of  féndant has produced two witnesses, who proved. 





‘in person number and gen 


the exterior lines of said highway ; and whenev- 
cr any such highway is established, it shall be the 
duty of the Selecmen of the towns. in which the 
same may. be, within six months from the time it is. 
so established, to procure and set up at every ap- 
gic aforesaid, stone posts, not less than three feet 
in length, marked with the letter R. and the Se- 


that he was married to a lady in Boston, and there- | 
ig could not be the lawful lusband of Mrs. Huy~ 
er. 

It has been contended on the part.of the defend- 
ant,.that when two persons live together as :nan 
and. wife, und the woman contracts debts while 
they ate living together, a suit may be brought a- 


gainst the man, and a recovery had against him ; 
not on the ground that he was married, to her,. but 
on the ground of false pretences, because: he let 
sas his wife, and by that means she obtain- 


lectnen of said towns for the time being, shall 
cause said + ry to be kept up and maintained so 
long as said highway shall continue as a public 
trighway ; Provided, That»-when any such high- | her pass 

way shall pass over any ledge, so-that the ed a credit which would not otherwise have been 
canaot be erected, it shall be the duty of the said | given to her. This, however, was not the present. 








from two or three letters, to.two or 


They [the school] had made a very good iq 
ning, by commencing with the foundation” & 
The preposition at should have been used 1 
of “ with.” [For observations on the proper 
the prepositions, see “ Murray’s Graminar 
fied.by Fisk, or Murray’s Grammar withod 
simphification. 

“ The school was not visited a second tt 
consequence of the committee not being ™ 
&c. The participle of the verb to be bei 
used substantively, the preceding noun*™ 
tee,” is-in the possesswe case, and it shovll 
the apostrophic ’s affixed to it thus “ The | 
tee’s not being notified” &c. [For resmarksé 
use of the participles, see “ Muray’s © 
simplified by Fisk, or Murray’s Grammar 
the simplification.”] 

“ His manner of conducting a school = 
that kend which could be very profitable to ™ 
ses.” “ Kind” of “ Manner”! Downng! 
sense ! 

“It was deficient of that rea 
(despatch ?) ig necessary to keep pratt ¥ 
scholars, an interest in their studies”— a 
ray’s Grammar simplified by Fisk,” 
“ Murray’s Grammar without the simpiile 
will be found the following rules 

“ Relative pronouns agree with th 
der’—and 

“ A verb must agree with its en 
number and' person;”—The Committee 
well to look at them.. a: 

The following picture of the condition . 
lage néeds-no embellishment. ee 
 e'Phe children. were playful and mst 
advanced. from the alphabet, to two 0” 



















diness and 


eir ante 


' 





AND JOURNAL OF TBE ARTS 


; 








—— 


”! To say noth- | 


ly"!—* The writing looked decently 
ing of the bad taste displayed in thus using the 
words clumsily, decently §c. it isa violation of the. 
principles of Grammar, (as exemplified in “ Mur- 
rays Grammar simplified by Fisk, or Murray’s | 
Grammar without the simplification”) to use adverbs | 
for adjectives, as is done in the latter example and , 


in other parts of the Report. 

« He (Mr, Stevens) was unacquainted with the | 
manner of teaching [pursued] in this town, and we 
had some fears of his success.” 

Here is a most remarkable declaration! Had 
the Committee “had some fears of his” failure it 
would not, under the circumstances, have been | 
strange, but that they should have entertained “/ears | 
of his success” is indeed surprising! Here was a 
teacher—a stranger in town, “ unacquainted with 
the manner of teaching” pursued in the town, and | 
yet the Committee declare they “ had some fears of | 
hig success”! Can it be that the Report was writ- 
ten by a teacher, and the remark an ironical expres- 
sion, the offspring of jealousy ? 

«“ No Summer school.” That every sentence 
must contain, at Jeast, one finite verb, and a nomi- 
native, or subject, is a well established principle, | 
(inculeated in “ Murray’s Grammar simplified by | 
Fisk, and in Murray’s Grammar without the simpli- | 
fication,”) yet the Committee have produced a sen- | 
tence unconnected with any other, in which no verb | 
appears. 

“ A class in grammar parsed in a manner show- 
ing a familiar knowledge of the grammar, and an | 
understanding of the subject”! What did the Com- | 
mittee mean by “ the subject,” but grammar? No| 
other subject is spoken of! The following would | 
be a simplified form of the sentence. | 

* A class in grammar parsed in a manner show- | 
ing afamiliar knowledge of the grammar, and an | 
understanding of the grammar.” 

But I have not time to examine the report as it | 
deserves. I have hastily run over about half its : 
contents and noticed a few of the many errors with 
which it abounds, There isscarcely a rule or a 
principle, laid down in “ Murray’s Grammar sim- | 
plified by Fisk, or in Murray’s Grammar without 
the simplification,” the letter or spirit of which is | 
not violated by the School Committee of Winthrop | 
in writing the Report under consideration. And EF) 
only ask the candid reader whether in his opinion | 





| 





the remote islands of the great Pacific, and is there 
founding future empires; be has seized on the 


happy plains of India, and is there lord of the soil ; | machine, that could 


his enterprise has colonized the burning climate of 
Africa ; his ships cover the vcean ; what region 
on earth has not seen the flag of St. George and 
the banner with stars? Born the champion of 
freedom—the protector of science—from all points 
on the surface of the earth he is exercising a silent, 
but a prodigious influence ou the destinies of man ; 
his commercial relations bind men of every color, 
and of every faith to him. He is, as it were, the 
heart of the universe ; and if anything affects his 
condition, the disorder wi!! be felt to the extremest 
parts of the body. 

The history of the last century is full of discov- 
ery—discovery applied to the purposes of life ; it 
is characterized by capital inventions, which will 
rival those of all remoter periods, and raise men 
bigher, in point of powerand wisdom, Shall I be 
blamed if I say that some of these discoveries are 
godlike 2 If they do not confer immortality, they 
prolong the duration of life, and increase the sum 
of human happiness by banishing disease ; they 
confer power ooly limited by will; they destroy 
distance ; and if they crowd the works of a centu- 
ry into a few days they reveal to us what has oc- 
curred thousands of years before our own exist- 
ence, and enable us with the sure faith of a proph- 
et, to divulge events that shall happen thousands 
of nears to come, 

‘bere was a disease which made terrific irrup- 
tions at irregular periods throughout the world ; 
without respect of person, or color, or age, its 
course was marked with desolation.—The smauu 
Pox, a sound of ominous import, made the wise 
tremble, and the giddy pause. During the period 
of which I speak, vaccination has been irtroduced, 
and this pestilence almost banished from the face 
of the earth.—Had Jenner lived in the days of the 
Greeks, he would have shared the honors of Her- 
cules and Ausculapius, The sulphate of quina, a 
substance which has been discovered during the 
present century, has rendered regions where the 
white man could not live, habitable and healthy.— 
The sulphate of morphia, gives him relief from 
pain in the hour of sickness, and anguish on the 
bed of death. Nor has the philosopher’s success 
been confined to the eure; it has gained a nobler 
end—the prevention of disease, A ship cunld not 
sail a distant voyage without the certainty of los- 
ing a large part of her crew by the sea scurvy :— 
Adiniral Hosier, a century ago, sailed to the West 
Indies with seven ships of the line; he buried his 
crews twice, and died himself of a broken heart— 
(Herschell.) A preventative of this devastation has 
been found, and vessels circumnavigate the world, 
and stay years from home without a solitary case 
of sickness from this cause. 

And speaking of ships on the seas, brings to my 


: 


have been known time out of mind. Would Ar- 
cummepes have believed it pessible to produce a 
rform computations with 
more accuracy than the most skilful geometer ? 

We have made ourselves too, masters of anoth- 
er element. Chemistry has shown us the method 
of elevating ourselves above the highest moun- 
tains, and to float im the air where the clouds are 
beneath our feet, and an everlasting sunshine above 
us. The gas balloon bas yet to assume that im- 
portance, to which, as a great invention, it will as- 
suredly maintain. 

Nature knows no distinctien of great and smal): 
these are terms invented by man, and to which he 
can scarcely assign a meaning.—In the mechan- 
ism of this wniverse, the sudden transition from 
what is immensely great, to what is. infinitely 
small, meets him at every step, and in the ex- 
tremes he is utterly lost—By rapidity of motion 
the most enormous distances are traversed. It 
takes but little over eight minutes for light to pass 
from the sun to the earth ; the forest oak requires 
a thousand years{o raise its branches a few feet a- 
bove the soil. And man, too, has taught himself a 
way almost to annihilate geographical disianees.— 
A single hour is enough tocarry him over a de- 
gree on the earth’s surface ; yet the rail road and 
its locomotive are but the inventions of yesterday. 
Will not they have a moral effect, rivalling that of 
the press? An effect too, far more general; for, 
to feel the benefit of priming, a long course of 
previous education is nme that the civilized 
man alone possesses ; but the steamboat and the 
locomotive bring the same blessing on the savage 
and the civilized, on the ignorant and the wise. 

If the invention of printing was an epoch in 
our history, the invention of steam engines was 
hardly less important ;—they give us an unlimited 
power, which we wield at pleasure, and yet are 
faithful slaves. 

In the telegraph and semaphore we possess the 
means of instantaneous communication.—The dis- 
tance from London to the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, is 72 miies ; yet, years ago, when the se- 
maphere was.a recent invention, a.message could 
be sent, and an answer returned in 56 seconds, In. 
the art of printing itself—that art which seemed to 
lack nothing of perfection, important additions 
have been made. Lithography, or printing from 
stone, whilst it unites the finixsh of copper plate 
engraving and mezzotinto, enables us to give au- 
tograph copies, or printed pages at pleasure. It is 
unquestionably one of the most elegant of modern 
mventions, and one of the greatest promise. 

The safety lamp of Davy will torever stand forth 
a bright monument of this era; the rate of the 
minet is shut up in that little cage of wire gauze ; 

















| 


the lives of hundreds, and the happiness of thou- 
sands are due to this philanthropic invention — 
The lite boat too, that cannot sink—that has saved 


the gentlemen possess sufficient knowledge of the mind how «difficult it was but a short time ago, to} many from a watery grave, should surely not pass 
science of English Grammar, to qualify them to assign their place ; or, for the sailor to know dis- | unnoticed. 


judge correctly of the merits of a treaties on that. 


subject ? 
T'o be concluded in the next. 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS, | 
(From a Lecture, by Professor Draper of Hampden | 
Sidney College, published in the South- 

ern Laterary Messenger. } 





ing the last century, is a theme of deep interest. 
That moral revolution which is shaking the world, | 
is the legitimate we of the physical changes’ 
Which philosophers have brought about—the line- 
al descendant of those eit discoveries of which | 
| have been speaking. e are the witnesses of! 
that grand political drama which is passi 
World, producing both evil and good, 
oe a declaration of the independence of the. 
North American States, it has shown us the ruin 
of ancient monarchies on the other continent.—_ 
| © know not what may be the catastrophe.—The | 
- muriner of a coming tempest is heard all over 
“naan oineck of the ens of; intellect 
- Political systems, which have braved 
the storm and the battle feathnnet ey 
SPich their founders expected would last forever, 
+ fast changing. The Anglo-Saxon, the son of. 
reedom, has secured himself int his island fortress 
on the west of Europe ; he has t his lan- 
ey his laws, and his science, and driven the red 
Han trom these forests ; he has planted himself in 


ng in the | 
pening | 





| 





tinctly where he was; without guide, save his 


1 might here speak of the computatian of chan- 


compass, he was alone on a deep and trackless el- | ces of mortality, and the foundation of polices of 


‘ement. The rapid improvements of astronomy,!ivsurance. These enable us from distress ond 


have enabled us to give rules for finding the posi- | death, to draw comfort and support for the living, 
tion of a ship, by observations made on the moon. | aad that upon no gambling or other unrighteous 


How strange to the ignorant man is this, to know | principle. 
one’s position on a boundless sea, by making ob- | bleaching 
servations on the moon, and drawing conclusions | fabrics of : 
ee | on the faith of some distant astronomer’s calcula- | might speak of the manufacture of sugar from lin- 
An examination into the history of science dur- | tions in bis study. “Yet the alternatives of life | en rags, or shreds of paper, or enlarge on the im- 


and death, wealth and ruin, are daily and hourly 


computations, which might almost seem to have 


_ been devised to show how closely the extremes of 


speculative refinement and practical utility can be 
brought to approximate.” 

Connected with this, is the invention of the 
chronometer, an instrument which emulates in ae-~ 
curacy of the division of time—the revolution of 
the heavens. This capital instrument has been 
brought, in the-period of which I speak, to a great 
degree of perfection.. A similar improvement has 
taken place in all kinds of mechanical combina- 
tions. Babbage’s calculating engine is an exam- 
ple in point ;. it is engaged in performing iniricate 
computations for mathematical tables—its results 
coming: out. with rigorous precision. Not. onl 
does thissystern of wheels calculate, as though 
were a living and a reasoning thing, but even 
writes down and prints off its labor. ider for 


a moment how much we are in advance of former 
generations, in the arrangement of materials that 


{ 


| 





| P 


I might speak of the invention ot 
Ny chlorine,——an art which gives to the 
urope \heir widesprea:! celebrity. I 


ibility of famine ever occurring,since a mode 


staked with perfect confidence on these marvellous | has been found of converting common sawdust 


into wholesome nutritous bread. To these and 
many other such inventions and discoveries, I have 
already called your attention, in this course of lec- 
inres—I hasten therefore to a conclusion. 

Permit me to offer you a few words of advice, 
by way of closing these remarks. All our meas- 
ures of time and space are fitted for our own con- 
dition, and bear with them the frail marks of hu- 
manity. Created to inherit a beautiful world, but 
only the tenants of a few days, we are prone to 

upon all thipgs as mortal as ourselves. The 
rising and setting of the sun, the blooming and fa- 
ding of flowers, these are things that daily remind 
us of the shortness of our own time; nor do we 
ever cast aside the impression ‘they make—and we 
ourselves that a day must very soon 
comme, that shai see all this order and harmony of 
the world finished. There is, too, a mournful 
leasure in these contemplations—a pleasure that 
we all feel iv thinking that everything around us 
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must perish like ourselves. We try to forget that 


this vast machine, whose wheels have been work- in the calm regularity of these Jaws, that 


ing thousands of years, shows no marks of disar- 
rangement. We have existed for some six thou- 


sand years ; but because that appears tous long,, I have thus endeavored to trace the road, hy 
has decrepitude come upon the world? In that which we have become 
time, the double star,(Leonis,) has only performed | man knowledge which is really valuable ; it is an | and would sail thence on the 16th inst 
five of its revelutions, and (Virginis.) litle more imperfect sketch. Of the material constitution of | York, full of passengers, 

than nine. Is it a supposition at all warranted by | the world, what do we know? We are infants in 


what we see of the perfect structure of the uni- 
verse, to conclude that its parts cannot hang togeth- 
er, tillsome of them have performed half a dozen 
revolutions? The universe is not so crazy a ma- 
chine. Remember, thea, we are only the posses- 
sors of the present moment. We owe a great du- 
4y to the future ; let us perform it. 

‘¢ Who that surveys the speck of earth we press, 

This span of life in time's vast wilderness, 

This narrow isthmus ‘twixt two boundless seas, 

"The past and future,—two eternities,— 

Would sully the bright spot or leave it bear, 


When ke might build him a proud temple there ; | 
And when he dies, might leave a glorious name, | 


A light, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame.”’ 


Lalla Rookk. | wiser, but a better man. 


Gifted as we are with hands to effect our wishes, 
and the means of transporting ourselve superior 
to a great many of the Ba those hands and ali 
those appliances have pot made us what we are ; 
they have not taught us to grasp the heavens, and 
enumerate distances, that defy imagination ; they 
have not given us the power of prophecy, nor 
have they granted us that omnipresence, which 
the mind of the astronomer almost possesses,— 
We may be creatures of passion and pain, like our 
inferiors ; nay, even, like them, the very mode and 


manuer of our existence may be the result of sim- | 
ple and uniform laws, but yet there is a something | 


in us, that guides us in passion; a something that 
takes the sting from sorrow, and bids us pursue 
the great end of existence here and hereafier— 
happiness. Andon a calm evening, when we 
look into the blue vault above us, there is a quiet 
sensation that comes upon usall. The stars that 
roll on eternally in the sky—the infinity of space 
before us—the speck on which we stand, an island 
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the fruits of theearth? ‘There is‘sémething | or the 5th of the present month, for the py... 
tr of repealing the apprentice system, _— 
| Suades us to commit ourselves unreservedly to their supposed that onthe Ist. of August. the old ~ 
operation.’ would go into operation. ad 
The ship J. W. Cater, from New York, arriy. 


of the only bu-| ed at Kingston, Jamaica, in twelve days Pasa: 
New 


tte 





|scienes ; yet how wide is the difference between) LOSS OF THE STEAMER MUSCOGEx. 
the student of nature, and the ignorant man. Can! The steamer Muscogee, of Columbus, 

he believe that the particles of the bodies around | H. W. Van Vechten, late in the Service of the 
us are so sinall, that the distance between those United States, was wrecked in a gale of wind and 
| which are nearest is infinitely great compared | went down, about 40 miles to the northward of 
with thew own size? We may, perhaps, make | Cape Florida, on the 23d ult.. On. her passay 
bim learn, that a guat when flying, beats the air a | from Indian River to Apalachicola, she came jg 
hundred times in a second ; but what will he say, | in fair weather for the urpose of cleaning out her 
_when we tell him that a wave of red light trembles boilers. This, we believe, is a usual precaution 
482 millions of millions of times in a secord, or a | with steamers at sea, and deemed ind 

wave of violet light 707 millions of millions of They were found, on examination, to have been 
'times ina second. Yet these are things of which | burnt, and the Engineer went about the repair 
he may satisfy himself; and surely to cultivate | Before he had completed the repaif, a storm arose 
these pursuits, will tend to make him not only a/ very suddenly, which for a while it was hoped she 
| would be enabled to ride out, by keeping her head 
| Finally, therefore, let me urge the pursuit of to windward. But the wind continuing to jp. 
these objects upon you; there is no — a- | crease, on the 2d day her cabins were cut away, 
‘round them—but then there is no royal road to | During the night of the 2d day, the wind increased 
‘them. From the experience of a few short years, | to a gale, and three of the hands were swept off 
I can recommend them to you as a pleasure in | by the sea, which made a clean breach over her 
Pp rity—a comfort in affliction, You owe to | shocks: The boat also commenced leaking badly, 
the future a debt—prepase to pay it. Cultivate and all the hands were kept at the pufnps. For 
the intellect heaven has lent you, remembering it | a while it was ho hy these means she might 
is also the property of posterity. Knowledge of-| be kept afloat. But on the third day, the wind 
fers you wealth and power. Choose then wheth- still freshening, the leak increased, and she filled 
er you will accept them. so rapidly, that it was with difficulty the hands 
could take to the boats before she went down. 
| Two small boats were brought along side, and the 


Summary. | Captain, together with one of the owners of the 


(G> Green Peas.—On Thureday last we dined | steamer, who was on board, and the crew 19 per: 


; _sons in all, leapt in; but before they could all leave 
on green peas presented us by Mr. Eliphalet Fol- the steamer, her boiler deck was level withthe 


som of Monmouth. The community are under obli- water. She went down immmediately. The 
gations to Mr. Folsom for his successful exertion in | mate, Mr. Richardson, in effecting his escape from 


raising the earliest vegetables that come into our | the steamer, owing to a sudden lurch, fell under 


market; and we think that a liberal premium ought digg Far pert am iy ie tine 
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in the abyss—the mere atom that we are; and yet to be awarded him by the agricultural society. | oyertions of Captain Van Vechten and placed in 


we claim kindred with all that is great and vast 


and know that we havea communion and fellow- | 
ship with them, and are a part of the gigantic 


scheme. Nor will the stillacss of death end the 
part that we have to pertorm—all around us is in 


motion and change ; and beyond us, in worlds | 


whose existence the telescope alone reveals, where 
we might look for silence and repose, the first evi- 
cence we have of existence, isthe proof of life.— 
Siar revolving around star in new and unusual 
tnodes—systems, With double, triple and many 
stuns, that beam with party-colored rays; all these 
things, prepare us to know that death is not an ut- 
ter destruction. The voice of nature tells us, that 
the mind is nota result of any system of corporeal 
organization,—in its own state, every creature is 


The peas were picked on the 23d day of June. ‘one of the small boats. 

Mr. F. told us that on Tuesday last the spindles; Thus exposed, without water or provisons on a 
‘coast infested with hostile savages, they bad no- 
thing better to propose than to make for the near- 


ds. i est white settlement. Fortunately the storm abat- 
mee a mwa i fe aR iy ne ern ed, and a breeze springing up from the westward, 
cradle at Prescott & Wood’s, advertised in our pa- |), éy struck off for Key West. After being out 


_per to day and consider it superior to any implement, four days, they were picked up by the steamer 
_of the kind we have ever seen. It is light, strong | Giraffe, and landed in Key West; at which 


on his corn were from six to eight inches long. 





and appears to be well made of good materials. | place they charterd a schooner, and arrived at 


{ 


this port in safety. The skill and prudence dis- 


LOSS OF THE STEAM BOAT PULASKI | 0 by Capt. Van Vechten oe rate 
; he trying circumstances in ich he was 

A slip from the office of the Norfolk Beacon, |90@ "e trying ; 
dated d0th instant, received at the Merchant's PNceds a arm pote oye oe Aa con 
Exchange, Philadelphia, confirms the melancholy | The Mu + es cored taCebeentaec te. 





as highly and as perfectly organized as we, and_ intelligence of the loss of the steam boat Pulaski, | and was not insured.—Apalackicola Gaz., June 7. 


the sensory organs of many are even more devel- | her boiler having exploded in a heavy gale, about 
oped than ours,—the informing principle that isin | 40 miles to the southward of Wilmington, N. C. | 


us, isa thing distinct—not a mere secretion of 


medually matter—not the product of a conflict of Wilmington, we learn that the steam packet Pu-_ 





AWFUL CATASTROPHE 


; h ived in the cars from | wrar’ 
5 hoe ee ee Se | The steam boat North America is just in, by the 


; 7 soe | ’ ; i f which we learn the particulars of « 
voltaic currents,—it is a something that knows its |laski Captain Dubsis, which left Charleston on passengers of w! ss of 
own existence, that shudders at oe word annihil- | Thursday evening last, with about 200 passengers, | most heart-rending calamity—The distruction 0 


ation, and proudly claims kindred with infinitude 
and eternity. 
Whatever may be our Jot in life, and what the 


Arue purpose of our existence, an inevitable fate | boiler exploded. Eight persons were killed by | 


, ys , ; by 
bound to Balt was lost on Friday night last the new and elegant Steamboat Washington, 
about 40 jniléd ta, ‘the southward of Wilmington, | fire off Silver Creek, a ger eee IVES! 
North Carolina, during a heavy gale, in which her | nin the Weabington 1 oss rn he a nil 





. . . . . f the 
attends ich bears with i ‘the bursting ofthe boiler. ‘The boat sunk an_ while the latter lay at Erie, in the early part o 
encase er ee ee | hour after the explosion. Previous to the sinking | night, and was not again seen by ‘those on boa 


ot eventuating as a result of a law of nature ; and 
these ave laws, which unlike those framed by hu- 
man legislators, it is impossible for us to break.— 
Though we may be powerful, and possessed of a 
weason capable of making us acquainted with the 





| 


‘ ; : ithi hree 
of the steamer, a boat with twenty-one persons the North America, until when within about thr 
left her, and in approaching the shore, five of the | miles from the city. a bright glare of light poet 
number were drowned. e have also been in- | covered by the helsman, in the direction of : lV . 
formed that the mate, (supposed to be Hibberd, -Creek, and the North American was instantly p¥ 


universe, there is not one of these regulations formerly of this place, and who brought the mel-| about for the scene of epprebemige disaster. 


ich: infringe, ‘'Thou shalt not ch ‘ancholy tidings to Wilmington) was the only per- ; 
a: damwen aa sleet on roa material > | son of thie aritire crew who was saved. wo hull of the large and noble boat was found dri 
“ Thou shalt be born and die,”—these are decrees | ladies who were in the boat, got ashore safe. 


’ Pa . * | 
with which we would struggle, in vain. Over the | from South Cardlink, (ane of whom was Colsoch) ' erally covered with hats, bonnets, trunks, bagzag° 


destinies of our own race they have given us a 
power, and thouga we are suffered to 


us to our own. These eternal decrees, show us 
the limits of our condition, nor should we repine. 
Do not the sunshine and the storm, and spring, 
and summer, and autumn, and winter, come as 
they did a thousand years ago? Do not the same 
stars shine afar in the night, and ithe same suns ri- 


specta- were on board, as als r : 
tors of the existence of other worlds, they restrain | Lamar of Georgia, with their families. 


| 


out 6 o’clock the burning 
, fling 
over the waters, 3 or 4 miles from shore, with 7. . 
living human being on board. The Lake was 1 


On nearing the spot, a 


The passengers also inform us that two Judges 


also were Messrs. Wilde and 


ackened fragments of the wreck. 

The intense anxiety of the witnesses of - 4 

One of the en who communicated the ful scene, for the fate of the passengers va es nk 
above intelli is from Kingston, Jamaica, fortunate Washington, was ly relieve , by’ 4 
which place The left on the 27th of May, in the| discovery of several smal] boats near oe 44 
Mary Dow, of Eastport, Captain Tilley, and after | which the survivors of the disaster had een 
rpaching at Havannah, arrived at Charleston, He cued from destruction. ae 
states that the Legislature were ordered toconvene, The alarm had been given at Silver 
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<oon as the flames were perceived from shore, and Mr. Secretary Woodbury has written to Governor 
|| the boats which could be found were sent to the | Hill, signifying an inclination vor to accept the 
rescue of the sufferers. There were only three office had been tendered him, of Cheif Jus- 
skifls, besides the yaw! of the Washington, could tice of that State-—Portland Advertiser. 
he thus used. . New Hamepsnine.—We learn from Concord, 
The North America took on board about 40 of that Joel Parker of Keene has been nominated 
those saved, many of whom, including all the la- for the office of Chief Justice, in of Mr. 
reinained on shore, There were 6 dead bod-| Woodbury who declines, and that Leonard Wil- 


lies, 
“es picke > seoalial : 
and two women. One man died of his injuries soon 7 ustice.— Boston 


after reaching the shore, and one child was deadin| A Jetter from the Warden of the State Prison 
its mother’s arms when she was taken out of the to the r Whig, states that the report of the 
—_— death of MeGan is incorrect. It was stated that 
IMPORTANT MOVEMEMT. he was shot in an attempt to escape, but the War- 
|den says there was no circumstance whatever 


itt W coh, pas te morwe os “eo transpired from whieh a story of that kind could 


: “ee iginate.—Jb. 
ouncil, on the subjeet of establishing one or | Orrginate 7 . ; 
a ee posts near our Northern Froutior, | _* And when the Pie was -“—At a dinner 
‘This distinguished officer has been sent by the iver by the Mayor of New York, on Tuesday 
War Departinent of the United States at the ear- | ¢vening, Capt. Hosken, of Great Western, being 
nest application of Governor Kent, for the pur- | pare splendid chicken pie was served up, 
ose of making a Freconnoisance and selecting | ¥ ich was prepared and baked in Bristol Eng. 
suitable positions for the establishment of posts to | for presentation by Capt. If. to the Mayor.—It is 
protect our territory from foreign aggression. | said to have been as good as when it first came out 
The importance of these movements will be ap- | f the oven. 
y the People of this State, who look to! = Srrrirs axp Wese wy Boston.—In 1827 there 





water. 


prec iated 


the final adjustment of our boundary line and the Were imported into Boston 378,400 gallons of | & 


border dificulhties with imereasing anxiety. We | Rum; 303,760 gallons of Brandy ; 204,040 gal- 
trust that the zeal and earnestness with which chis | lons of Gin ; and 524,000 gallons of Wine ; total 
matter is now pursued by our executive will lead | 1,415,200. In 1837, ten years afier the importa- 
to a speedy conclusion of this protracted contro-/| tious were, of Rum, 89,390 gallons ;, Brandy, 73,- 
vesy.—Portland Advertiser. | 360 gallons ; Gin, 116,460 gallons ; and of 

(397,000 gallons; total, 675,145 yallons; being 

Tue Vireista Commenciar Convention clos- | 740,060 less than was imported in 1827. 
ed its session on Saturday. We learn from the! Sentence of Abner Kneeland for “a 
Richmond Whig, that the result of its delibera- | There was a large concourse of people in ie Su- 
tious is comprehended in the recommendation by preme Court this morning, to hear Mr. Kneeland’s 
the Convention, of al increase of the banking | sentence. He came into Court attended by his 
capital, and the vigorous prosecution of the vari- | wife and family, and a number of female friends. 
ous importaut lines of internal improvement now | The Bench was full, and, at the direction of Chief 
in progress, esssential to the attainment of the | Justice Shaw, Mr. Wild, the Clerk, read the sen- 
great endin view, Italso recommends another | tence, which was sixt days imprisonment in the 
State Convention, to assemble in Norfolk in No- | Common jail. Mr. Kneeland made no remarks 
veinber next, and the appointment of delegates to | on the sentence, and was immediately removed to 
the Angusta, Geo. Convention. prison.— Boston T'ranscript. 

Dr. Charles T. Jackson, in a letter published in | noe Sato teal pr 4 ad ok i Tueader’ the 
the last number of Silliman’s Journal, says,“1|}2ih, was the warmest day for the last THIRTY 
ave discovered the actual bituminizaton yf peat | years—the thermometer, standing in the shade at 
nae at nag pee =e sere dt Prof. Cleaveland ought to know, as we un- 
isin fibrous masses, like brown coal, and burns’ 
with yellow ant and smoke, It is fouud ten | en eae Be ee ee 
feet from the surface of the bog. When this sub-| Tur Rep River Rarr.—The Army and Na- 
stance is heated in a glass tube, it gives out abun- | vy Chronicle contains a letter arte ma te “ta 

















dup on the spot—those of four children cox of Orford has been nominated as Associate | 


ine, |. 
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Ripe strawberries were for sale in our market on 
the 20th at six cents a quart. 














The sick are all taking Goelick’s Matchless Sana- 
tive, which is astonishing the world with its mighty 
victories over fearful diseases. p 
—eGSeuQQQqaQQeeeeeOeeeeeee 

MARRIED, 

In Wrentham, Mass. on the 20th inst. by the Rev. 

Mr. Fisk, Rev. Ex: Tuurstron, of this town, ta 





J 


| Miss M. Canorsne, eldest daughter of Philo San- 


ford, Esq. of W. 

In Belfast, Mr. Ephraim Severance, of Bangor, to 
Miss Susanna Morrill. 

In Nobleboro’, Mr. Nathan Convers, of Bath, to 
Miss McFadden. 

In Pittston, by Rey. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Wm. Gould 
to Miss Lucy Lawrence. 
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DIED, 

In Richmond, of consumption, Miss Mary Ewers, 
aged 23. 

In Jay, on the 31st ult. Mr. Ebenezer Kyes, aged 
77 years 7 months and 7 days, after a painful sick- 
ness of about tliree weeks—a soldier of the revolu- 
tion. 

In Bingham, Pith inst. Mrs. Eleanor Howes, a- 
ed 56. 

In Solon, Mrs. Olive Bucknam, aged 69. 

In Bloomfield, Miss Sophia Wyman, aged 15 yrs 
and 4 months. 


SESS ————EE 
Winthrop Messenger. 


This elegant Horse will stand the ensuing season 
for the use of Mares, at Hallowell % Roads every 
Monday and Saturday ; at Readfield Corner, Tues- 
day ; at Wayne Village, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day ; and at Winthrop Village Friday. 

Winthrop Messenger is a son of the Old Messen- 
ger, so long and so favorably known in this County, 
as the sire of the best stock ever raised in it. He is 
out of the well known Blake Mare, long known 
as one of the best mares in the County, and he com- 
bines as many of the good points and. qualities of 
both parents as can be desired. His color is a bright 
bay with black mane, tail and legs. He is remark- 
ably well proportioned, healthy, active and strong. 

He took the premium offered by the Kennebec 
County Agricultura} Society last year for the best 
Stud Horse. The subscriber confidently recom- 
mends him to the attention of farmers as-a first rate 
sire. He has proved himself a sure foal getter, and 
his stock promise to be equal to any in, the coun- 
try. 

Terme clades dollars by the warrant; Five dol- 

















h lance of coal i isti 

vance of coal gas, and bitumen distils off freely. i i ions i- 
a rhis, | believe, is the first instance in whieh peat | ae wee pr ewe ee mae 0 ne des 
u ‘as heen obseved actually passing into bituminous’ jydebted for the removal of the immense accumu- 
. soul. | have also found another curious fact, viz. | jation of trees forming what was called “The Raft” 
woe of anthracite coal in slate, that has been’ in Red River, Arkansas. He says: 

- = Por serneioner by a = mass of trap' J consider the navigation as safe through that 
., "—Boston Evening Journal. part * the river, where the raft was formerly lo- 
7 : cated, as at any other part of it, from forty-five 
RA fae suggested by one of our friends! miles above i ebiath ‘ta the head of a 2 as 

wie addi me pughe immediately to get up a navigation, a distance estimated at 1,150 miles.— 
he the injciltinass cL mee usively to Musquiloes, on |The tormer location of the raft occupied 165 miles | 
r ve hownk rapt | of animal food. We sec-| of that distance. Its removal bas extended the | 
of all ion.— Dedham Patriot. navigation by steambvats, about 750 miles on the | 
by “, Yankee Bonner ror Queen Vicroru. | Red river proper. Its tributaries, from the best 
a Vokes Yankee girls in Carl King’s strawbraid and | information I am in possession of, will afford about | 
\ “punet manufactory, at New York, are making a 8iX hundred miles, with but partial improvement | 
me we. ‘@uvre of a hat of the finest braid ever | in their channels, and may be extended by im-| 
he “a in the United States, to be sent to the young provements on the main river and its tributaries | 
on v my as an evidenee of what they can de when | 80me nine hundred miles tarther, extending the 
wd 7 ry. | aoe line of navigation by the improvement 2,250 | 
‘5. _ Very Goon. . -. . miles, passing through as fertile a soil as any on, 
ver ors, that the editor of the Boston Tees, bi eobtinent, with alo proportion of land which 
put has been married a iull’ tine, and Ima eore| is unfit for cultivation, than any tract of the same | 


Nildren than y , ., | extent in our country. The climate is well adapt- | 
¥ you could shake a st ; ieh | ‘pete nf : i 
he “ Times” editor reto by pol = Senn ed for the cultivation of cotton ; the latitude rang- | 


Oud like to se | ng from 32 deg. to 35 deg. north, between the o- | 
ick” at one t peta y that dare to‘ shake a| riginal foot of thie raft Ra the head of navigation. 
Lie 7 | The lands on the river bottom from the foot of the 
ble Ney 8Y THE Great Westrern.—This ‘aft to one hundred miles above its head, have been 
ile at, which departson«Monday for England, | nearly all redeemed. from inundation by the remo- 
arges on an > abundance of letters, “She | val of the timber from. its-bed; all of which is now 
uble, 50s trina < pllowing rates, single, 25cts; settling with unprecedented rapidity.. 
chee Mie nammecichaistaaag emyory > eg bag 
Fs 7 ‘be ca . ue 
“5 Government land on that river has been enhanced 
fy in value to an.immence amouat, not less, I should. 
judge, than 15,000,000. of dollars’ The settlers 
a inestimable advartages from the same 
| work. 









Pain is about to ‘the ji . 
"Y millions of reals, to She Rothschild 


The Concord 
N. H. Cor dent 
‘tls, under date of Tuesday yr ‘on 











lars by the season, and Three by the leap. 
ALDEN SAMPSON. 
Hallowell * Roads, June, 29, 1838. 
WOOL! WOOLY! 
100,000 lbs. Wool wanted, for which tlhe highest 
Cash Price will be paid by B. NASON, Agent of 


Salisbury Manufacturing Co., or 
WM. NASON & Co. 
44if 





Halhowell, June 13th. 
WOOL—WOOL. 


Cash will be paid by A. F. PALMER & Co. No. 
3, Kennebec Row, for a few thousand pounds of 
FLEECE WOOL. June 26, 1838.3w 

FOR SALE IN GARDINER, 
On the road from Hallowell to Litchfield, and 4 
1-2 miles from the former, a good farm, which has 
been well cultivated, and has 150 rods of stone walk 
omit. It contains about 93 acres—and is now occu- 
pied by Mr. Carlton.—For terms of sale apply to 
Joseph Carlton and Joseph Carlton, Jr. on the 
premises, or to the subscriber at Hallowell. 

CHS. VAUGHAN. 
April 6, 1838. 


tf -10 
SHINGLE MILLS. 

The subscriber offers to the public, Shingle Ma- 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brookfield, Mass., 
which ~ safely say, are superior to 7 others 
built in the New-England States; and will furnish 
them to purchasers on short notiee, jointing wheels 
and saws with them. All such as wish to purchase 
will do well to call and examine. 

€HARLES HALE. 
Gardiner, Me., March bk, 1838. 12tf 


PAINTS AND OIL. 
F.. SCAMMON, No. 4, Merchants’ Row, hase 
just received a large stoek of Paints, Oil, Varnish, 
aint Brushes, &c., which will be sold low. 
Hallowell, May 4, 13 f. & e. 3 
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in their behalf. Jt has already been observed that Superior 
Capt. Harper knew enough of the Indian lan- = ‘ 
gauge to understand its purport, though unfortu- . 
nately not enough to preserve its eloquence. In 
substance, however, the Chief appealed to “bis 





POETRY. 





— oe eee EOD 








NEW ENGLAND. | 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. | 
Land of the wild and wintry blast! 


Of spirits high and glowing ; , brother warriors in favor of the prisoners upon the 
Oh, years have wax'd and wan’d since last | ground that it was not they who had murdered 
O’er me thy winds were blowing. ‘their brothers; and to take the lives of the inno- 


‘cent would not be right in the eyes of the Great 
) Spirit. His appeal was affective! The passions of 





A piisrim now on distant shore, 
here softer gales are breathing, 






































































I'd bless the hour that saw once more , the incensed warriors were hushed, their eyes no ) fhe 
Thy snows around me wreathing. | longer shot forth the burning glances of revenge, | ya 
, . . 4 %. A 
Clime of the chartered and the bold ! ee A ae pcm to menace unme PATENT T RU Ss. 
Of eagle hearts the eyry— These Trusses are constructed in ; 
My soul flies o’er thy Rebiiiins cold, : on an entirely new plan, and their advo Particulars 
Nor feel its pinions weary. Quaxer Country GenTLEMEN.—‘ One can | ai! other Trusses, have been attested not fee 
Perce jo a hardly meet a more interesting character than @ | the most respectable of the Medical Faculty, bo by 
Whee sa) a slochaels spring - Quaker gentleman of easy fortune, who lives up- | the actual experiment of those afflicted with the ii 
And rw Tec cetck . de bri on the estate of his father in the country.—His ease which they are imtended to alleviate Th 
Of Mateala late ajo end eae. ee house and grounds are the patterns of neatness.— most eminent Physicians, upon an examination of 
Mision . ‘< There is a venerable and respectable air in the this Truss, are so decided as to its superiority that 
Rich is thy garniture of plain, , large shade trees, and well-trodden walks that | they have cheerfully and voluntarily given certifi 
Where Summer's pomp is sweeping ; surround his antique dwelling. He rides in a cates to the proprietors to be laid before the public, 
"Mlieap lady ebes pee sensi grain pe ap oder we: drawn by a sieek, fat horse nate pre ndneinele vier | all ieee from the in. 
ping. which has never been abused, and looks as con- | f@nt of a few weeks old to the aged of fonrscore — 
bt rugged nurse of beautious flowers! te and patient, and aver satified as his pear Pasay yu ye age gibt wien! pe 7 
he home-born virtues cluster is salutation is coraia independent. e has ’ oF them laboring injul 
And bloom within thy shelter’d bowers, a dignity of deportment which flows from an in- | one ease plbcyflnas . % from yt te 30 years tion 
With bright, anwithering lustre. ternal peace of mind. You may rely in perfect oe re eee ney treing other kinde wen tows 
Cradle of Childhood’s rosy dawn ! | confidence upon what he says.—You will find | pose. The above Trusses to ether ‘with 7 is p Any pr 
Scene of youth’s vernal morning ! him well acquainted with agriculture, and with &c., can be had of SAMUEL ADAMS. , scrib 
On Memory deep thy traits are drawn, general science. He reads more than men of bis | 20 Druggist—Hallowell Me for h 
Thy natal fields adorning. rank among the world’s people, and is better versed | — — - fe subse 
Ye pales, thas ont 'tay-Becom fena'd in governments. His children, being surrounded Notice to Farmers, ny pa 
Waft oiled Bes playhard ’ by such exainples, are well educated by the mere The subscriber having lived in the State of New a sul 
The strain that greets the storied land jact of keeping their eyes open ; for every point of | York and acquainted with their method of cradling if pay 
Of far New England's daughter. conduct is a bright lessen to them of what is right. grain, has obtained a sample of their Cradles with bers | 
a If this character does not approach to true dignity _a late improvement, and has opened a shop at Ken's li lett 
-iseMweL FR wo apundl De und and bonor of man, I should like to know what | Hill, Readfield, for the manufacture of the same.— posta; 
° does.” — Knickerbocker. These Cradles are decidedly superior to any thing Farm 
——————————————— — |of the kind in the New England States, being o/ fem 
A Turitiixe Incipent.—The following gra- — nee — EopetmcBon, pas light and easy oa 
hic scene is taken from an admirable article in | ) to work with. Those in want of the article can be 
Aa April Knickerbocker, from the pen of Col. AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. peda, and further information given, by calling — 
Stone, of the Commercial Advertiser : The following Agricultural Tools may be obtain- on the subscriber at Kent's Hill, or at PRESCOT! \ALLOV 
‘During his march from Niagara on this expe- pee Rn oncom wes . - G, yh | & - ~~ Hard Ware and Stove establishment, => 
dition, Brandt had-detached eleven warriors to fall 4 gricu tura are House, Hallowell. Ha lowe ; WM. H. WOODFORD. 
once more upon the Minisink settlement for prison- | penta tiies ee eres \vB@esiafecemred ot | SONS Bh, TERS: ae As the 
ers, The detgnbenant i it is subsequently ap- | Cultivators, ’ Worcester, VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINES. on of a 
peared, succeeded in taking captive five athl t- | fri) Machines, or Seed by Ruggles, Nourse, Dr. Relfe’s Pills and drops. © Dunifries’ Eye We ur ferme 
th ee ate a neti gs oe poo Sowers, & Mason. ‘ter, &e. Corn Plaster. Harrison’s Remedy for thr eir pre 
em as far as fioga Foimt. © indians sleep) = py oy es Oe , - 1 | Piles, Cough Pills, and Pristaltic Lozenges, together © ' 
very soundly, and the five prisoners had resolved | 4 peer ens, Seam eel Flags SE wish id ads | with the, most approved Standard Medicines. » ise of, i 
at the first opportunity to their escape, While en-! po Ag. Society P Yom ee ES | For Sale by SAMUEL ADAMS, ense, 
conpee pity ered sep, cradley, ce un a | Lamson’s Patent Seyke Snaiths. Boothby's com- | Apothecary, Hallowell aceous 
: ands | c , jrain fot , Lip mE’ | 
trom the binding pords, ahd’ with the licks ey mondo. Cast Steel Hay forks. Do. do. Grain forks. Household Utensils. most an 
. : ’ ! | Do. do. Manure forks. Do. do. Shovels. Ames’ | , nee obt 
tion unloosed his four companions. The Indians Back Strapped do. Ames’ Spades. Cast Steel | Iron bound Wash Tubs. Wooden bound do.” ree 
were locked in the arms ot deep sleep arourd | Hoes.. Garden do. Plimton’s Steel Plated do.|Keelers. Churns. Hard Pine Milk Pails. Put queen t 
them. Silently without causing a leaf to rustle, Plimton’s Commondo. Steel Potatodo, Farwell’s _ed do. do. Wash Boards. Chopping Trays. i cranee t 
they each snatched a tomahawk from the girdles | Scythes. Kimball’s do. Scythe Stones. Darly’s Lanterns. Do. Lamps. — Brass Kettles. ie nan to ge 
of their unconscious enemies, and in a moment Rifles. Sickles. Grain Seives, &c. &e. oo Pans. F hong Mandiee do. perm i ie iis neigh 
nineof them were quiveriug in the agoni | June 12, 1838. 44c19f |Common do. Brass head Fancy Dogs. Om 
death. The two Babe «Toy seckthed "acd | , |Sad Irons. Together with a general SrecoLh « areless jn 
springing upon their feet, attempted to escape, | GRAVE STONES | Urockery Ware, Wor-cale: by B.G. Lt ommene 
One of them was struck with a hatchet between! The subscriber would inform the public that he | __ Hallowell; June 23d, 1880"), hn, —— vhole tow 
oa er the re fled. gpa peony ts pentane dit on ae ate hye | business at | BEES—-BEE HOUSES. arm shall 
immediately made good their retreat, and the only ‘© Ol¢ Sstund, (near the foot o inthrop st.—On}| Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them” arme 
Indian who escaped unhurt, returned to Brandt. the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a very | without Haale beg with Bees in them avé A an " 
As his warriors approached this point of their jour- large assortment of stone—consisting of the beauti- | p; refive to fifty dol” ed a 
‘approa s point of their jour- | 6 Nw York Whi Blue Marble—T | Right for one farm, from twenty-five to Mi)" non e 
ney, some of his Indians having raised a whoop, a Wl dai Vhite and Blue Marble—Thomaston | apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from 1" on enem 
it 4vas instantly returned by a single voice with H AO id ont Slate stone, &e. Se. _. | to four swarms each, in two separate apart” ninating jt 
the death yell ; Startled at his unexpected signal, oS odber Ga y pk to nt, sa Nepean ‘each apartment contains two hives and tit lishing th 
Brandt’s warriors rushed forward to ascertain the | °°) PUTCBa#e Grave Stones, Monuments, tom» +2 boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two our readers 


bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and | es and four hives—and is so constructed that 


examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 )..\. no occasion to kill any Bees for time. Mowin 


cause. But they were not long in doubt. The 








lone warrior met them, and soon related to his | feet of stone—some al : ah 
‘ : — most, if not quite equal to the Pm ‘eh a farm Rig” h , 

brechree tne Saeeoruoly fate of is Conipenone. Taaman: Wits Marble—-also his (PRICES) Work. | «Pree, pins °F Ne een for iu ~ their u 
e effect upon the: warriors, who gathered in a| manship, after more than a dozen years’ experience | ¢_. tt en Ri - for a good town for keepité 0 one or t 
ey to hear the recital was inexpressibly fearful.| if he cannot give as good satisfaction as at an | Bees. fort fae: shies a." so good, in proportio™ hey blow, 
e, and @ desire of revenge seemed to kindle! other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he wilt | Beee, ade! b pind ’ will receive immediate arte ‘d to some 
every eye as with burning coals. pledge himself to satisfy ‘those who call, for their | “© °"? PO®’ P&S EBENEZER BEAS? ero ith, thd 
mo. S ) A 


They gathered round the prisoners in a circle, | trouble. His shop will readily be found by its open | . 
and began to make unequivoca! Rensotiaeaialll front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. ‘To ot Ne Sharon, March, 1B os ot and letting 
for hacking them to pieces. Harper and his meu | panies who unite to purchase any of the above, a| TURNIP & BEET SEED. destroys th 





of course gave themselves up for lost, not | liberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, | shoots 
ing thattheir dooom was fixed and sevaratbta Hearth stones, &c. furnished to ordee cat orders | 50 Ib. White Flat English Turnip. Ay Cann 
*| promptly attended to; and ell kinds of sculpture in 20 Ib. Ruta Baga or wedish do. ery 


But at this moment deliverance E 
expected quarter. While col papoton wane ahs stone done at short notice. | 10 Ib. Imported Ruta Baga do. effectual, bi 











i i itteri JOEL CLARK, Jr. 10 Ib. Norfolk , Oo eee Peyote is Usually 
2 aman. cs their hatchets glittering, as they | Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 43 | 30 ]b. French Sugar Beet, (raised in Fre pe ly 
Pa os in the sunbeams, the only survivor | imported and raised last year. N ¥ oth 
of the murdered party rushed into the cierle and! § AM UEL ADAMS, | 0 tb. Mangle Wurtzel Beots | 5 same Ou be 
interposed in their favor, With a wave of the he Gen be-obisined at RB. G. LINCOLN prt! thould ree, 
hand silence was restored, and the prisoners were | Druggist & Apothecary, | eal:Sleed Store. lee 


surprised by the utterance of an earnest appeal | HALLOWELL, Me. |. Hallowell, June 11, 1838. harrowed » 





